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Year's  end  is  neither  an  end  nor  a 
beginning  but  a  going  on,  with  all 
the  wisdom  that  experience  can 
instill  in  us  . . . 

—  Hal  Borland 


All  too  often  in  January  there  is  a 
tendency  to  close  the  books,  so  to 
speak,  on  many  things  that  have  occur- 
red during  the  year  that  now  is  ended. 
It  is  an  easy  way  to  say  farewell  to 
months  that  have  passed  and  to  usher 
in  a  new  year  filled  with  opportunities. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  noting  ac- 
complishments during  the  year  that  is 
being  relegated  to  history.  And,  I  sup- 
pose many  persons  are  inclined  to 
dismiss  all  failures  to  achieve  previous 
goals,  incompleted  projects,  and  mis- 
takes with  the  passing  of  the  old  year. 

In  doing  so,  some  persons  prepare  to 
start  with  a  new  slate,  confident  that 
the  passing  of  time  will  dim  the  mem- 
ory of  old  problems  and  erase  frustra- 
tions that  came  from  the  failure  of 
some  programs  to  become  operative. 
Blotting  out  the  past  and  looking  to- 
ward the  future  is  often  the  accepted 
way  of  marking  arrival  of  a  new  year. 
This  attitude  also  accounts  for  many 
year-end  resolutions  for  the  year 
ahead. 

There  really  is  no  end  or  beginning 
at  this  time  of  the  year  in  wildlife  man- 
agement, as  well  as  the  supervision  of 
Louisiana's  many  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources.  It  is  a  time  for 
going  on.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
moments  for  reflection  on  what  has 
taken  place  and  what  had  been  ac- 
complished. These  retrospective 
glances  are  often  helpful  in  planning 
for  the  future. 

It  is  well  to  plan  for  the  future  and 
outline  courses  of  action  to  be  pursued 
in  the  months  ahead.  These  first 
months  of  the  new  year  are  vital  ones 
in  formulating  beneficial  programs 
that  will  be  carried  out  in  the  months 
ahead.  Those  moments  of  reflection  on 
the  immediate  past  are  often  of  great 
help  in  planning  for  and  preparing  to 
make  the  most  of  months  to  come. 

It  is  my  feeling  in  looking  back 
briefly  that  even  though  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  proper  man- 
agement of  Louisiana's  commercial 


and  recreational  wildlife  and  fisheries 
assets,  there  is  no  area  and  no  time  for 
complacency. 

There  are  far  too  many  pending  chal- 
lenges, including  those  that  pertain  to 
protection  of  our  environment,  but 
will  arise  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead  that  preclude  our  being  satisfied 
with  accomplishments  in  the  past.  In 
some  cases  they  are  gratifying  but  we 
are  facing  the  immediate  present  and 
the  future. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
agree  with  Hal  Borland.  The  passing  of 
one  year  marks  neither  an  end  or  a 
beginning.  Rather,  it  is  continuation  of 
the  work  that  is  cut  out  for  us.  We 
should  look  upon  the  months  ahead 
with  determination  to  do  things  better 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

In  doing  so,  we  should  utilize  all  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  that  has  been 
accumulated.  This  will  prepare  us  to 
finish  the  programs  and  activities  that 
are  still  to  be  completed.  Additionally, 
there  will  be  new  programs  of  activity 
to  be  formed. 

Many  of  our  present  programs  are 
long  range  projects  that  will  continue 
throughout  1977  and  well  into  the 
years  that  are  ahead.  These  continuing 
activities  are  vitally  necessary  for  sus- 
tained yields  from  our  wildlife  re- 
sources. The  economic  value  of  our 
commercial  harvest  of  seafood  and  fur 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  fishermen  and 
trappers,  their  families,  and  their 
communities  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  fisheries  and 
wildlife  resources. 

Similarly,  we  find  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  persons  seeking 
outdoor  recreation  in  the  form  of  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  as  well  as  boating, 
camping,  hiking,  bird  watching  and 
related  activities.  Management  of  our 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  must  be 
geared  to  satisfy  those  demands  on  a 
continuing  basis  in  future  years. 
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Consequently,  this  transition  from 
one  year  to  another  is  in  great  part 
merely  a  brief  period  for  reflection  and 
evaluation,  an  appraisal  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  a  penetrating 
look  into  the  future  to  determine  what 
must  be  done.  It  follows  that  some 
programs  must  be  given  priority.  This 
we  will  certainly  do. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  we 
have  a  vast  storehouse  of  accumulated 
research  and  knowledge.  It  is  highly 
respected  in  wildlife  management  cir- 
cles throughout  the  country  and  ab- 
road. We  can  draw  upon  this  know- 
ledge to  help  us  make  decisions  that 
are  best  for  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  state.  This  has  not  come 
about  by  chance,  but  is  the  result  of 
years  of  diligent  work  by  many  dedi- 
cated technicians  and  knowledgeable 
personnel. 

It  is  truthfully  said  that  each  new 
year  brings  with  it  fresh  challenges, 
and  often  related  problems;  yet,  there 
is  a  measure  of  satisfaction  in  knowing 
we  have  dedicated  people  on  our  team. 
We  have  the  welcome  enthusiasm  that 
comes  from  being  able  to  look  back  on 
accomplishments  that  have  benefited 
the  state.  We  are  prepared  for  what  the 
coming  months  will  bring. 

I  am  grateful  that  we  have  public 
understanding  of  the  many  and  diver- 
sified responsibilities  placed  in  our 
hands.  Without  public  support,  no 
matter  how  vital  matters  may  be  to  the 
economy  of  the  state  and  its  people,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fully  implement 
programs  of  action.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  public  understanding  and  the 
full  support  of  Governor  Edwin  Ed- 
wards and  the  Louisiana  Legislature. 
We  plan  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
new  year  head-on.    ^ 
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A  flock  of  blue  and  snow  geese  moved  eastward  high  in  the  sky 
over  marshland  that  bordered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  extreme 
southwest  Louisiana.  It  was  a  bright  day.  Sunlight  glinted  the 
undersides  of  their  wings  and  the  clear,  silver  voicings  of  the 
geese  were  audible  in  the  crisp  cold  air.  The  flight  cadence  was 
unbroken,  even  though  the  formation  wavered  and  then 
reformed,  the  way  geese  do  when  they  are  anxious  to  descend 
and  feed. 

A  small  gaggle  trailed  behind  the  larger  flock,  not  a  part  of  it  and 
not  trying  to  catch  up  but  moving  in  the  same  direction.  There 
were  only  seven  geese  in  it,  flying  in  formation.  The  rhythmic  beat 
of  their  wings  made  them  majestic. 

To  the  west  was  another  skein  of  geese,  but  they  were  so  far 
away  they  appeared  only  as  specks  in  the  clear  bright  sky.  They 
were  too  distant  to  be  heard,  but  the  characteristic  flight  formation 
revealed  they  were  geese. 

Jay  Moon,  20  year  old  waterfowl  guide  from  Lake  Charles, 
stood  in  the  center  compartment  of  our  three-man  blind  that  had 
been  carefully  built  in  a  large  pond  several  miles  from  Johnson's 
Bayou  in  Cameron  Parish.  He  raised  his  right  hand  and  holding 
his  slightly  cupped  palm  as  a  resonator  a  few  inches  from  his 
mouth,  began  to  call.  The  high  pitched  yelp  of  a  snow  goose 
sounded  over  the  pond.  The  call  was  repeated  with  regularity, 
and  the  sound  had  many  qualities.  It  was  persistent,  demanding, 
salutatory,  and  enticing. 

The  young  waterfowl  guide  did  not  use  a  caller.  He  created  the 
sound  with  his  voice.  It  carried  a  half-mile  in  the  stillness  of  that 
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marsh  morning,  echoing  with  the  regularity  of  a  pulse  beat.  The 
high  pitch  was  constant,  the  notes  were  flawless,  and  the  demand 
was  absolute. 

The  big  flock  of  geese  wavered  and  reformed,  indicating 
restlessness  and  curiosity.  They  turned  slightly  toward  the  south 
which  brought  them  closer  to  the  sprawling  pond,  the  carefully 
camouflaged  blind,  and  the  large  spread  of  duck  and  goose 
decoys.  The  small  flock  of  seven  blues  and  snows  yelped  with 
excitement  and  dropped  lower  in  response  to  the  persistent 
calling  below. 

There  was  raucous  scolding  from  the  geese  in  the  large  flock 
which  half-circled  and  then  resumed  its  eastward  flight.  The 
seven  geese  dropped  even  lower  and  began  to  circle  the  pond  in 
which  the  hunters  hid  from  sight.  Four  dozen  duck  decoys  and 
half  that  many  goose  decoys  bobbing  in  the  shallow  water  helped 
complete  an  invitation  that  was  difficult  to  resist. 

Suddenly  the  sound  coming  from  the  blind  changed.  The  high 
pitched  pleading,  persistent  yelp  of  a  goose  changed  to  the 
gargling  sound  of  geese  feeding.  It  reflected  assurance, 
contentment,  and  satisfaction.  Two  of  the  seven  geese  dropped 
even  lower.  The  other  five  continued  to  circle  warily. 

The  soft,  sharp  gargling  sound  continued.  Two  snow  geese 
dropped  even  lower,  turning  into  the  wind  as  they  began  a  circling 
descent.  They  were  just  within  shotgun  range.  Something  made 
the  other  five  geese  suspicious.  They  began  to  scold.  Jay  Moon 
stopped  calling. 

"Let's  take  them  now,"  he  said. 

We  rose  from  the  concealing  clumps  of  grass  and  began 
shooting.  Moon  shot  twice  and  a  big  snow  goose  crumpled.  Lloyd 
Poissenot  hit  the  second  goose  and  it  faltered  momentarily.  My 
two  duck  loads  accomplished  nothing.  Moon  fired  the  third  time 
and  the  second  goose  set  its  wings  and  glided  down.  It  was  hit 
hard.  Moon  watched  the  goose  glide  into  the  marsh  and  marked 
it.  He  grabbed  some  shells  from  a  box  beside  him  and  climbed  out 
of  the  blind  after  the  cripple. 

I  stood  up  to  watch.  Moon  had  to  shoot  the  snow  goose  again  to 
keep  it  from  getting  lost.  Poissenot  left  the  blind  and  walked 
across  the  shallow  pond  to  get  the  other  one.  Both  returned  to  the 
blind  and  we  settled  down  to  wait  for  more  geese. 
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After  adding  a  couple  dozen  goose  decoys  to  the  big  spread  of  duck  blocks,  Jay 
Moon  started  calling  geese . . .  using  nothing  but  his  vocal  cords!  He  was  so  good 
he  coaxed  double  and  triple  blues  and  snows  right  out  of  the  big  flocks. 


There  is  something  special  in  hunting  blues  and  snows  in 
Louisiana,  ancestral  wintering  grounds  of  these  geese  that  are 
hatched  on  the  cold,  soggy  tundra  of  Baffin  and  Southampton 
Islands  in  the  Arctic.  They  are  properly  named  geese  from 
beyond  the  north  wind,  migrating  over  3,000  miles  from  their 
nesting  areas  to  the  mild  marshes  of  Louisiana  and  East  Texas. 

Blue  and  snow  geese  remained  a  mystery  for  many  years, 
even  to  the  Eskimos.  The  only  description  they  could  give  for 
years  was  that  the  geese  came  "from  beyond  the  north  wind." 
This  led  to  the  Latin  name  for  blues  and  snows.  It  was  known  that 
they  arrived  at  James  and  Hannah  Bays  from  the  far  north  in 
flocks  that  darkened  the  sky. 

In  the  staging  area  they  would  pile  on  fat  and  congregate  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  Finally,  spurred  by  weather  and  instinct,  one  of 
the  most  massive  migrations  in  waterfowl  would  take  place.  For 
many  years  blues  and  snows  left  the  two  bays  where  they  had 
gathered  and  flew  non-stop  to  Louisiana.  In  recent  years, 
however  "short-stopping"  has  entered  the  picture. 

Although  much  was  known  of  other  geese  at  that  time,  it  was 
not  until  1 929  that  the  nesting  grounds  of  the  stately  blue  and 
snow  geese  were  discovered.  J.  Dewey  Soper,  a  wildlife  scientist 
interested  in  southern  Baffin  Island,  heard  a  rumor  in  the  summer 
of  1928.  A  small  band  of  Eskimos  farther  north  reported  snow 
geese  nesting  on  the  bleak  Foxe  Basin  coast  of  Baffin  Island. 

A  year  later,  on  June  2,  Soper  saw  the  first  geese.  He  had 
persuaded  two  Eskimos  to  take  him  there.  On  June  26  he  saw  the 
first  eggs  dropped  on  hummocks  of  grass  growing  amid  rivulets  of 
near-freezing  water. 

After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  T.  H.  Manning,  a  Canadian  scientist, 
camped  at  Southampton  Island  from  late  June  to  early  August. 
He  saw  blues  mated  to  snows.  Men  still  debate  about  whether 
blues  and  snows  are  the  same  or  different  species,  but  writings  of 
waterfowl  biologists  reveal  that  lesser  snows  and  blues 
interbreed  freely  and  both  colors  show  up  in  family  groups.  That 
would  make  them  color  phases,  one  of  the  other,  and  not  much 
more. 

Traditionally,  these  geese  wintered  along  the  gulf  coast,  from 
the  Mississippi  state  line  westward  into  East  Texas.  During  the 
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last  decade  approximately  half  of  the  blues  and  snows  have  been 
delayed  in  their  migration.  And  most  of  those  geese  have  been 
short-stopped  through  manipulation  of  wildlife  refuges  in 
mid-western  states.  The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  been  a  leader  in  efforts  to  halt  short-stopping  of 
waterfowl  but  a  great  deal  of  damage  has  already  been  done  to 
proper  management  of  blue  and  snow  geese. 

Gunning  these  geese  in  the  coastal  parishes  is  a  tradition  as 
old  as  the  state  itself.  When  the  geese  are  swept  southward  by 
winter  winds  it  opens  a  new  dimension  in  waterfowling.  Hunting 
them  is  much  more  difficult  on  the  vast  mud  flats  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  than  it  is  in  extreme  southwest  Louisiana. 
Building  a  blind  on  the  mud  flats  can  be  hard  work,  and  there  are 
tremendous  logistical  problems  involved  in  getting  to  where  the 
geese  are. 


These  thoughts  raced  through  my  mind  as  we  sat  there  on 
plank  seats  in  the  blind  and  watched  the  sky  for  the  smokey, 
wavering  sight  and  near-distant  sound  of  geese  in  flight.  It  was 
difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  had  participated  in  a  special 
hunters'  breakfast  in  the  Sheraton  Chateau  Charles  Motor  Inn  in 
Lake  Charles  at  3  o'clock  that  morning  with  about  60  duck  and 
goose  hunters  and  30  guides.  And  now,  only  four  hours  later,  we 
were  about  65  miles  away  in  a  blind  near  Johnson's  Bayou  and 
the  first  geese  of  the  day  had  been  bagged. 

It  is  a  package  deal  that's  offered  by  the  Chateau  Charles, 
which  includes  the  big  breakfast,  services  of  a  guide  for  every  two 
hunters,  a  blind,  decoys,  boat  transportation  from  the  highway, 
and  a  good  chance  at  geese  or  ducks,  depending  on  your 
preference,  or  both. 

It  wasn't  long  before  another  flock  of  mixed  blues  and  snows 
appeared  high  in  the  west.  At  first  they  looked  to  be  a  puff  of  gray 
smoke  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  clear  sky.  Then,  as  the 
minutes  raced  by,  the  outline  of  the  flight  formation  became  plain. 
The  geese  were  drifting  southeast,  heading  a  little  more  directly 
toward  the  blind  than  the  first  flights. 

We  settled  down  to  wait.  I  removed  the  duck  loads  and 
substituted  goose  loads,  then  stood  the  shotgun  in  a  corner  of  my 
compartment  in  the  blind.  Moon  straightened  some  clumps  of 
grass  in  the  fence  wire  frame  of  the  upper  part  of  the  blind.  It  had 
been  folded  down  when  they  climbed  out  of  the  blind  to  fetch  the 
first  two  geese.  He  tucked  and  patted  it  carefully.  Then  he  peered 
upward  at  the  distant  geese.  They  were  much  nearer  now ...  so 
he  began  to  call  with  his  mouth. 

The  high  pitched  yelp,  repeated  with  emphatic  regularity,  filled 
the  area  around  the  blind.  The  cupped  palm  that  served  as  his 
resonator  moved  ever  so  slightly  as  he  called,  the  way  some 
musicians  mute  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  blended 
yelp-squawk  rang  out  with  perfect  clarity.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  anyone  could  reproduce  the  call  so  steadily  without  benefit  of 
a  caller.  Moon  continued  to  call  as  he  watched  the  geese  through 
tassels  of  tall  grass  that  dangled  down  into  our  blind. 

It  was  a  good  sized  flock,  probably  at  least  50  of  them.  The 
wedgelike  "V"  was  well  formed  but  some  of  the  trailing  geese  on 
one  side  wavered.  There  had  been  a  change  in  the  clear  sharp 
sound  of  geese  calling  in  flight.  Their  voicings  were  now  a  blend  of 
scolded  and  yelped  response  to  Moon's  calling.  Two  trailing 
geese  left  the  formation  and  the  raucous  warning  was  the  only 
sound,  coming  our  way. 

The  two  geese,  turned  toward  the  blind  and  the  squawking 
flock  passed  on  to  the  east.  I  watched  the  formation  for  a  moment 
but  then  concentrated  on  the  two  geese  that  were  being  attracted 
by  Moon's  demanding  call.  They  began  to  circle  over  the  pond, 
well  out  of  range  and  maintaining  the  same  altitude.  He  continued 
to  call.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  his  shoulders,  neck  and  head  as  he  persuaded  the 
waterfowl. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  gargle  of  feeding  geese.  That  meant  that 
two  flying  above  us  in  wide  circles  had  dropped  lower.  They  would 
soon  be  in  range.  I  didn't  dare  shift  position.  I  just  waited.  Then  the 
rippling,  gargling  called  stopped. 

"They're  your  geese,"  Moon  said  loudly. 

Poissenot  took  the  first  one  and  I  swung  on  the  second.  His 
goose  had  started  to  fall  when  I  shot  twice.  The  second  goose 
also  came  down.  They  made  large  splashes  in  the  shallow  pond 
when  they  hit  the  water. 

We  put  the  guns  down  and  climbed  out  of  the  blind  to  recover 
the  birds,  being  careful  not  to  fold  down  the  wire  sides  that 
supported  the  clumps  of  marsh  grass.  When  we  came  back  with 
the  geese,  Moon  left  the  blind.  He  added  them  to  the  two  that  were 
shot  earlier  and  carried  them  to  the  boat  that  was  hidden  in  a 
clump  of  grass  about  70  yards  away.  He  put  them  in  the  boat 
along  with  the  ducks  that  we'd  shot  about  sunrise.  We  waited  until 
he  came  back  and  then  climbed  into  the  three  compartments. 


While  we  were  waiting  for  more  geese  to  appear  he  passed  along 
some  information  about  waterfowling  in  southwest  Louisiana  that 
should  help  hunters  going  there. 

"A  lot  of  the  fine  goose  hunting  can  be  had  along  with  duck 
hunting,"  he  said.  "That's  the  reason  why  hunters  in  this  section 
of  the  state  always  mix  goose  decoys  in  with  the  duck  decoys. 
The  best  combination  is  about  two  dozen  goose  decoys  and  four 
dozen  duck  decoys.  I  always  arrange  them  to  give  the 
appearance  that  a  flock  of  geese  joined  a  bunch  of  ducks.  The 
goose  decoys  are  placed  in  a  fairly  tight  bunch  at  one  side  of  the 
duck  spread.  It  looks  good  that  way." 

Moon  said  that  having  a  lease  was  good  because  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  average  hunter  to  carry  that  many  decoys  with 
him  on  individual  hunts  in  many  places. 

"Chances  are  that  he  wouldn't  want  to  fool  with  that  many 
decoys  even  though  a  big  spread  greatly  increases  the  chances 
for  success,"  he  said.  "And,  being  prepared  for  goose  hunting  is  a 
good  hedge  against  a  bluebird  day  for  ducks.  There  are  days 
when  the  ducks  simply  aren't  flying.  On  the  other  hand,  geese  are 
pretty  regular  in  their  habits  and  will  fly  to  feed.  They  can  be  called 
in." 

There  were  a  few  geese  flying  our  way  from  the  west.  We 
settled  down  on  the  plank  seats  and  Moon  adjusted  the  wire 
upper  sides  of  the  blind  so  they  leaned  inward,  lightly  covering  our 
heads.  The  geese  were  coming  closer  and  we  knew  we'd  get  a 
chance  at  them. 

That's  the  way  it  goes  hunting  for  blues  and  snows.  They  are 
fine  geese  and  they  call  a  continent  home.  Hunting  them  in 
Louisiana  will  always  be  a  waterfowler's  heritage.    ^ 


lat  determination  to  make  a  good  thing  better, 
to  work  with  the  environment  to  improve  the 
natural  plan  is  what  led  the  commission  into . . 
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Ln  all  probability,  uatari 
LaSalle  Parish  is  one  of  the  South's 
most  important  waterfowl  environs. 
By  natural  phenomenon  of  water 
fluctuation,  ideal  conditions  are 
created  annually  on  the  lake  that 
allow  it  to  winter  nearly  400,000  ducks 
. . .  serve  as  a  resting/feeding  mecca 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
"transient"  ducks  and  geese  . . .  and 
stand  apart  as  the  center  of 
successful  waterfowl  hunting  in 
central  Louisiana. 

But  Catahoula's  water  fluctuation 
does  something  else  too.  It  makes  the 
lake  bed  —  during  low  water  stages 
—  a  proverbial  production  factory  for 
duck  food.  Every  August  the  water 


recedes  from  Catahoula  and  exposes 
thousands  of  acres  of  lake  bottom  to 
direct  sunlight.  Almost  immediately, 
luxuriant  growths  of  duck  plants  — 
chufa,  millet,  sprangletop,  teal  grass, 
and  spike  rushes  —  pop  up  out  of  the 
fertile  soil.  Then,  in  late  winter,  high 
water  levels  again  fill  the  lake   - 
contours,  making  the  food  available 
to  ducks  and  geese  and  attracting 
them  the  way  a  magnet  attracts  iron. 
A  few  years  back,  waterfowl  food 
plant  production  on  Catahoula  was 
threatened  by  a  navigation  project  on 
the  Black-Ouachita  River  System. 
The  program  involved  the 
construction  of  a  network  of  locks  on 
Black  River  that  would  raise  its 
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minimum  water  levels.  The  way  it  was 
originally  planned,  the  installation 
would  have  prevented  all  fluctuation 
patterns  on  Catahoula  and  would 
have  flooded  it  permanently.  While  it 
would  have  made  Catahoula  a 
massive  "lake  complex"  year  'round, 
it  would  also  have  completely 
destroyed  the  bountiful  production  of 
waterfowl  food. 

Fortunately,  to  offset  the 
detrimental  effects,  the  Catahoula 
Lake  Diversion  Channel  was  dug  and 
a  control  structure  was  incorporated 
into  it  that  allowed  lake  level 
regulation.  The  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  formulated  the 
water-level  management  plan.  For  a 
few  years,  the  man-made  plumbing 
system  created  its  share  of  problems. 
But  it  appears  that  now  most  of  the 
inherent  flaws  have  been  worked  out, 
and  within  the  framework  of  the 
agreement  between  controlling 
agencies  a  "near  optimum" 
management  program  is  possible. 

But  when  habitat  so  excellent  as 
Catahoula  Lake  is  still  found  to  exist, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  it  perfect, 
make  it  ideal.  The  only  obstacle 
preventing  "perfection"  and 
"idealism"  on  Catahoula  was  the 
encroachment  of  water  elm  and 
swamp  privet  across  the  lake  bed. 
After  a  survey  biologists  determined 
that  the  two  invading  (and  unwanted) 
plants  occupied  approximately 
10,000  acres  around  the  perimeter. 
Translated  simply,  water  elm  and 
swamp  privet  reduced  hunting  area 
on  Catahoula  .  .  .  and  they  grew  so 
hardily  and  formed  such  a  tight 
canopy  they  destroyed  duck 
plant-food  production  beneath  them. 

They  had  to  go!  Not  only  were  they 
slowly  advancing  into  the  lake  proper 
each  year,  they  were  producing 
shading  effects  that  stunted  growth 
potential  of  chufa,  a  plant  whose  root 
system  yields  a  tuber  that  makes  up 
the  primary  waterfowl  food  item  on 
Catahoula.  Statistics  showed  that  67 
percent  of  the  pintail,  mallard, 
widgeon,  blue-winged  teal, 
green-winged  teal,  ring-necked  duck, 
and  lesser  scaup  diet  was  chufa. 
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Eradication  was  given  a  good  look, 
and  the  lake  was  re-evaluated. 
Scientists  found  that  Catahoula 
contained  three  chufa-producing 
zones.  One  was  a  pure  zone,  the 
second  was  a  mixed  zone  of  chufa 
and  sprangletop,  and  the  third  .  .  . 
was  that  area  of  chufa  lying  beneath 


the  invading  water  elm  and  swamp 
privet.  It  meant  10,000  acres  on 
Catahoula  were  not  being  utilized  for 
peak  waterfowl  food  production.  Data 
supported  the  suspicions  by 
confirming  that  over  a  five-year  period 
of  study  the  open  area  "pure"  zone 
yielded  over  3,000  pounds  of  chufa 


per  acre  while  the  water  elm/swamp 
privet  zone  produced  only  1 3  percent 
as  much.  So  it  was  decided. 

Bulldozers  and  tractors  equipped 
with  brush  blades,  dirt  blades, 
shearing  blades,  and  choppers  went 
into  Catahoula  Lake  during  low-water 
"dry"  time.  Right  off,  1,500  acres  in 


Catahoula  Plant  Types 


the  Big  Bend  and  Mosquito  Bend 
areas  were  cleared.  After  unwanted 
vegetation  was  sheared,  leveled, 
wind-rowed,  and  burned  in  those 
areas,  the  dozers  and  tractors  moved 
to  other  sites  and  repeated  the 
"enhancement"  operation.  And  by 
the  time  water  levels  rose  across 


Catahoula  for  the  1976-77  duck 
season,  over  2,000  acres  of 
"converted  habitat"  served  as  a  new 
welcome  mat  for  the  first  of  the  fall 
flights. 

But  the  story  doesn't  end.  Come 
August  this  year,  when  again  the 
water  on  the  massive  lake  bed 


recedes,  the  dozers  and  the  tractors 
and  the  men  who  operate  them  will  go 
back.  Catahoula  is  important.  What  it 
offers  is  important.  So,  like  a  contract, 
like  a  commitment  between  man  and 
Nature,  the  project  will  continue  until 
that  habitat  at  Catahoula  has  reached 
perfection.  ■£ 


Right:  Bulldozers,  tractors,  chopping 
drums,  and  bush  hogs  clear  and  reclaim 
waterfowl-food  producing  areas  on  the 
lake.  Over  2,000  acres  thus  far  have  been 
refashioned  into  duck  habitat. 


Opposite  page,  above:  Outline  map  of 
Catahoula  Lake  shows  various  plant  types 
in  dominance.  Note  the  areas  the  water 
elm  and  swamp  privet  have  invaded. 


Opposite  page,  bottom:  Aerial  view  of 
Catahoula  at  low  water  phase  -  during 
duck  season  this  entire  acreage  is  flooded. 
Inset  identifies  chufa,  Catahoula's  primary 
duck  food. 


Ihe  reel  squealed  under  the  strain. 

I  looked  around  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  A  high  ominous  whirring  sound  cut 
through  the  sunlight  around  us.  I'd  never 
before  heard  the  sound  of  line  being  taken 
off  of  a  trolling  reel  by  a  deep-water  fish. 

The  screaming  line  slowed,  went  on, 
then  slowed  again.  Till  now  the  rod  and 
reel  had  been  sitting  quietly  in  the  holder, 
waiting  for  something  to  strike. 

Eight  of  us  focused  on  the  tackle.  About 
80  yards  of  monofilament  line  were  strung 
out  taut  behind  the  boat  and  it  appeared 
as  if  some  giant  hand  had  penciled  in  a 
white  line  across  the  blue-green  water. 

Six  fishermen,  the  Coast  Guard  limit  on 
this  boat,  the  captain's  20-year-old  daugh- 
ter Jackie,  who  served  as  deckhand,  and 
Skipper  "Doc"  Kennedy,  had  been  fishing 
the  bottom  about  125  feet  down  when  the 
brute  struck. 

"Get  your  lines  up!'  Doc  shouted. 

Instinctively  Jackie  took  the  rod.  She 
couldn't  have  weighed  more  than  110 
pounds  and  the  lunging  fish  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  gave  her  all  she  could 
handle.  She  didn't  wear  a  rod  holder  and 
the  butt  of  the  rod  was  whacking  bruises 
into  her  middle. 

While  she  fought  her  battle  the  rest  of  us 
struggled  to  get  our  lines  out  of  the  water. 

"Get  'em  up  fast,"  Doc  said.  "If  he  gets 
under  the  boat,  he'll  tangle  the  lines  and 
we'll  lose  him.  And  keep  him  away  from 
the  rig.  He'll  run  up  against  those  stanch- 
ions and  cut  the  mono!" 

We  got  the  hooks  aboard,  stowed  the 
rods,  and  watched.  It  was  Jackie's  fish 
and  she  could  handle  everything  herself, 
she  didn't  need  any  help  even  when  it 
jerked  her  from  side  to  side.  The  fish  was 
trying  to  dive  and  the  line  sliced  through 
the  water. 

"What  is  it?"  my  wife  yelled. 

No  one  knew. 

It  was  getting  closer  now  as  she  worked 
it  in  toward  the  boat,  but  there  was  still  no 
telling  what  it  was.  It  was  big,  that's  all  we 
knew. 

The  fish  cut  toward  the  boat  and  then 
veered  away.  It  looked  for  a  minute  as 
though  it  might  swim  under  the  boat,  but 
then  it  came  up  near  the  top  and  the  water 
broke  into  a  flurry  of  white  foam. 

Jackie  ran  to  stay  on  the  same  side  of 
the  boat  as  the  fish.  She  was  battling  it  all 
the  way,  reeling  in,  fighting,  getting  closer 
and  closer. 

It  pulled  away  again  and  swam  past  the 
stern  to  the  side  she'd  started  the  battle 
on.  She  lurched  back  to  the  other  side. 
Now  she  had  it  up  close  enough  to  see. 

"King!"  Doc  said  matter-of-factly. 

The  big  king  mackerel  broke  the  sur- 
face. It  was  cutting  and  splashing,  turning 
on  its  side,  doing  everything  it  could  to 
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throw  the  hook.  It  wasn't  more  than  ten 
yards  away,  its  purple  and  black  skin 
splashed  silvery  in  the  brilliant  fall  sun 
every  time  it  showed. 

George  had  Doc's  gaff  but  showed  that 
he  was  a  little  uncertain  just  what  to  do 
with  it. 

"Daddy,"  Jackie  shouted,  "come  here 
and  gaff  this  fish  for  me.  I  don't  want  to 
lose  it." 

The  skipper  reached  for  the  gaff,  took  it 
like  a  pool  cue,  and  looking  very  much  like 
Minnesota  Fats  about  to  casually  make  a 
winning  shot,  went  to  the  rail. 

He  leaned  over  the  side,  paused  for  just 
a  moment,  and  then  sunk  the  gaff  home 
and  hoisted  the  fish  onto  the  Wahoo. 


The  fish  still  flung  his  massive,  tee  I 
filled  jaws  from  side  to  side,  looking 
some  revenge  against  whatever  it  vi 
that  had  dragged  him  up.  Doc  flipped  r 
into  the  chest  where  it  dwarfed  the  wr 
trout  and  croakers  we'd  pulled  off  the'b 
torn  earlier. 

After  that  it  was  back  to  normal  ■ 
lines  went  back  over  the  side,  the  bi 
kept  on  rocking,  the  sun  went  on  shinii 
and  we  kept  on  fishing. 

Although  it  was  just  another  work  c 
for  Doc,  to  a  greenhorn,  to  someo 
who'd  never  been  out  fishing  before  in  t 
gulf,  to  a  flat-land  Cajun  from  Ville  Plat 
my  reaction  to  everything  had  be 
open-mouthed  wonder  and  fascinatk 
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i  must  remember  that  when  I  was  a  kid 
ling  back  on  the  bayou,  about  the 
jest  thing  I  ever  caught  was  a  sac-a- 

'he  whole  thing  impressed  me  right 
n  the  moment  1  reached  Grand  Isle.  I 
lost  jumped  out  of  my  tattered  tennis 
ies  when  one  of  the  big  twin  diesels 
I  Doc  uses  to  push  his  60  foot  charter 
it  away  from  the  island  fired  into  action, 
built  the  boat  himself  and  it  took  about 
1,000  and  a  year  and  a  half's  work  to 
it  together. 

vbout  7  a.m.,  when  we'd  loaded  up  all 
gear  and  set  out,  the  sky  was  a  dazzl- 
blue  fading  off  into  infinity  and  the  sun- 
t  was  splashing  golden  off  the  wind 


tossed  waves.  The  twin  diesels  roared  like 
an  airplane  engine  and  the  boat  dragged  a 
swirling  V-shaped  wake  behind  it  as  we 
left  the  marina  and  headed  into  open  wa- 
ter. The  icy  winter  air  was  crystal  clear 
around  us. 

Doc  said  we  were  going  35  miles  out 
and  I  believed  him.  We  soon  lost  sight  of 
land,  roaring  through  the  middle  of  a 
blue-green  desert  which  was  dotted  here 
and  there,  near  and  far,  with  steel  plat- 
forms looking  very  much  like  erector  set 
toys.  Seen  this  way  they  don't  look  like 
part  of  a  billion  dollar  industry. 

Doc  raced  through  the  gulf  like  a  New 
Orleans  cab  driver  wheeling  through  the 
Garden  District.  He  moved  the  throttles 


with  insolent  skill,  pushed  the  boat 
miles  straight  out  from  shore,  turned  left 
into  the  wind  and  pulled  up  at  a  rig  like  he 
was  driving  up  to  a  friend's  house.  It  was 
the  first  rig  we  were  to  fish  that  day. 

Jackie  was  forward,  leaning  out  over 
the  railing  ready  to  throw  out  a  line  and  tie 
us  up.  Doc  held  the  boat  in  one  spot  with  a 
firm  hand.  He  could  keep  it  from  going 
backwards  or  forwards  but  he  couldn't 
stop  it  from  rearing  up  and  down  like  an 
angry  stallion. 

Jackie  threw  the  line  out  several  times 
but  she  kept  missing  the  pipe  she  was 
aiming  at.  The  boat  bobbed  up  and  down 
and  tying  up  was  something  like  trying  to 
rope  a  steer  while  riding  a  bucking  bronco. 
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Finally,  she  threw  the  rope  over  a  cross- 
beam and  pulled  it  back  through  with  a 
hook. 

Tied  fast  at  last,  we  set  to  fishing. 

"We'll  get  three  of  you  fishing  the  bot- 
tom and  three  of  you  fishing  a  little  higher 
up,"  Doc  said. 

"What  are  we  going  after,"  I  asked. 

"Croaker  and  white  trout,"  he  re- 
sponded. "Maybe  snapper.  A  little  later  on 
we'll  try  to  get  a  king  mackerel." 

He  told  me  later  that  croakers  and  trout 
are  the  bread  and  butter  species  of  winter 
fishing.  The  king  mackerels  are  the  gour- 
met treats.  For  the  bottom  fish,  you  use  a 
heavy-duty  reel,  a  heavy  line,  and  strong 
arms.  You  just  bait  two  hooks,  toss  them 
and  the  big  sinker  over  the  side,  let  them 
sink,  take  up  slack,  and  wait  for  a  fish  to 
bite.  Our  hooks  were  baited  with  cut  squid, 
which  Jackie  had  prepared  on  the  way 
out,  but  almost  any  cut  bait  will  do. 

"How'll  you  know  when  a  fish  hits?"  I 
asked  Doc,  reasoning  that  with  1 25  feet  of 
heavy  monofilament  between  me  and  the 
fish  it  just  might  be  a  little  hard  to  tell  when 
I  got  a  strike. 

"Oh,  they'll  let  you  know,"  Doc  said  with 
just  a  hint  of  a  grin. 

He  was  right.  With  the  line  taut  even  the 
smallest  trout  delivers  a  tangible  jolt.  The 
task  then  becomes  one  of  hoisting  the  fish 
to  the  surface. 

One  of  the  real  joys  of  offshore  fishing  is 
that  there's  no  way  of  telling  what  you've 
got  on  your  line  until  you  get  it  up.  On  this 
trip,  which  was  nothing  special,  our  bot- 
tom lines  caught  a  conger  eel,  a  lookdown 
or  moonfish,  skipjacks,  white  trout,  croak- 
ers, red  snappers,  a  small  shark,  and 
plenty  of  hardhead  and  gafftopsail  catfish. 

The  first  rig  proved  only  so-so  and  Doc 
revved  up  and  we  took  off  for  another  one. 
This  time  the  seas  had  calmed  somewhat 
and  Jackie  tied  up  with  almost  no  trouble. 

The  white  trout  and  croakers  began 
coming  on  board  with  a  little  more  fre- 
quency, so  I  asked  Doc  how  he  decides 
on  which  rigs  to  fish. 

"I  fish  the  ones  that  normally  produce 
for  me.  Some  are  good  when  you  can  tie 
on  one  side  of  'em,  some  are  good  when 
you  tie  on  the  other  side.  That  rig  we  just 
left  .  .  .  if  the  current  and  the  wind  would 
have  had  it  where  we'd  have  been  drifting 
off  of  that  northwest  corner,  that's  the  best 
place  to  fish  that  rig.  There  have  been 
some  kings  there  and  some  pretty  good 
size  snappers. 

"Now  that  rig  over  there  (he  gestured) 
...  if  we  don't  do  nothing  here  I'm  gonna 
drop  back  and  fish  it.  It's  got  a  section  out 
from  it  from  an  old  rig  that  was  there  and  if 
you  drift  right  off  of  it  you'll  catch  fish." 

Moments  later  Jackie's  king  mackerel 
hit. 

The  king  is  probably  the  most  popular 
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winter  species  and  you  can  go  after  them 
by  trolling  or  drift  fishing.  The  latter  in- 
volves rigging  a  live  white  trout  with  two 
Number  1 0  gold  hooks  fore  and  aft,  throw- 
ing it  overboard,  and  letting  it  swim  and 
drift  away  from  the  boat. 

The  big  season  for  this  fighting  delicacy 
is  from  November  to  April.  They  show  up 
about  the  same  time  as  the  largest 
schools  of  white  trout  and  Doc  told  me  he 
figures  the  mackerel  are  there  chasing  the 
trout.  On  a  good  day  in  winter,  Doc  said 
he'll  average  25  to  30  kings  a  trip. 

"Trolling  for  em  is  the  best  way,"  Doc 
said.  "That  way  it's  no  problem  if  you  hook 
two  or  three  fish  at  the  same  time.  We  got 
103  one  day  by  trolling.  At  the  end  we 
were  catching  'em,  pulling  the  hooks  out, 
and  throwing  'em  back  in." 

Sportsfishermen  who  like  a  challenge 
can  bring  their  own  light  spinning  tackle  on 
a  charter  trip  and  tangle  with  the  kings  on 
light  line.  Doc  Kennedy  has  taken  a  58V2 
pound  king  on  14  pound  test  line.  Fishing 
like  that  is  good  for  at  least  a  half  hour 
struggle  and  to  do  it  you  need  an  awfully 
big  spool  of  line. 

Even  with  the  big  mackerel  the  fishing 
remained  only  average,  so  we  untied  and 
moved  on  to  another  rig.  The  bottom  lines 
went  down  and  the  drift  line  was  rigged  up 
and  thrown  out.  It  soon  exploded  again. 
This  time  it  was  Julia's  turn,  1 05  pounds  of 


blonde,  fighting,  fisherwoman.  She  was 
also  caught  without  the  rod  holder  and  she 
had  to  brace  the  rod  against  her  stomach, 
hip,  and  even  under  her  arm  as  she  wres- 
tled with  the  fish. 

After  it  was  all  over,  another  40  pound 
king  had  joined  the  haul  in  the  ice  chest 
and  Julia  was  a  very  excited  young  wo- 
man. 


bylrankdavis 

photography  by  lloyd  poissenot 


Some  folks  will  tell  you,  "If  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  working,  leave  it  alone! 
Don't  mess  with  it!" 

Yet  by  legitimate  definition,  there  is  a 
significant  difference  between 
"messing"  with  something  and  keeping 
it  "maintained."  That  philosophy 
probably  would  do  little  harm  if  it  were 
applied,  say,  to  a  lawn  mower.  The  most 
that  could  happen  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  having  to 
postpone  cutting  the  grass  one  sunny 
Saturday  afternoon  when  the  mower 
you  "left  alone"  ended  up  not  starting. 
But  applied  to  the  performance  of  an 
outboard  motor,  consequences  of 
attitude  could  be  much  different. 

What  you  can  do  to  basically  maintain 
your  outboard  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
sounds.  Proper  lubrication,  changing 
oil,  replacing  spark  plugs,  points,  and 
condensers,  and  undertaking  all  the 
other  "simple"  requirements  of  up-keep 
is  easily  accomplished  by  even  the 
most  untalented  of  handymen.  All  that's 
involved  is  a  little  understanding  of 
component  parts,  and  use  of  the  right 
tools. 

To  simplify  the  job  further,  the 
Conservationist  presents  on  the  next  few 
pages  (in  pictures)  a  "how-to"  guide  for 
outboard  motor  maintenance.  Used 
along  with  your  owner's  manual,  it's 
designed  to  show  you  what  to  do  to 
do-it-yourself. 


The  commission 's  outboard  motor  technician,  Dennis 
Trochiano,  says  any  maintenance  schedule  should  start 
with  the  simple  things  first  -  that  means  greasing  and 
lubricating  all  moving  parts,  even  those  under  the  cover 
housing. 
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To  prevent  internal  corrosion,  outboards  should  be 
'Hushed"  regularly.  A  garden  hose  inserted  into  the 
water-intake  apperture  makes  this  an  easy  task.  The 
outboard  should  be  running  at  idle  speed  during 
flushing. 
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Propellers  need  regular  attention.  Remove  the  prop 
periodically  to  check  for  damage  that  would  put  the  wheel 
out  ol  "pitch."  To  remove  the  prop,  pull  the  cotter  pin  and 
unscrew  the  locking  nut.  Shear  pins  are  changed  the  same 
way. 


Lubrication  is  important.  Lower  unit  oil  must  be  changed  at 
least  twice  a  year  (more  often  if  the  motor  is  used  every 
day).  Simply  remove  the  screw  marked  "OIL  DRAIN. "  Refill 
with  90-weight  oil  from  the  same  screw  hole  used  in 
draining  the  oil,  and  fill  until  the  oil  flows  out  of  the  "OIL 
LEVEL"  hole  at  the  top  of  the  unit. 


Grease  all  alemite  fittings  at  least  twice  a  year.  A  standard 
grease  gun  works  well.  Most  outboards  have  about  a 
half-dozen  fittings  which  require  lubrication,  and  all  are 
easy  to  reach. 


A  wheel-puller  must  be  used  to  remove  the  flywheel  in 
order  to  service  points  and  condensers.  It  isn  't  necessary 
to  replace  points  and  condensers  routinely  -  but  they 
should  be  changed  out  whenever  the  outboard  starts 
running  rough  or  missing. 
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For  most  people  Thanksgiving  Day  puts 
the  spotlight  on  domesticated  cousins  of 
North  America's  biggest  game  bird. 
Because  for  more  than  two  centuries 
roasted  turkeys  have  been  symbolic  of 
America's  post-harvest  feasting. 
Surrounded  by  bowls  of  steaming 
vegetables  and  pungent  pastries,  turkeys 
are  reminders  of  a  bountiful  land  where 
hunting  is  part  of  the  good  things. 

This  special  day  also  has  a  deep 
meaning  for  a  certain  segment  of 
Louisiana's  hunters.  It  marks  opening  of 
quail  season.  The  occasion  brings  much 
talk  of  bird  dogs,  shotguns,  and  favorite 
fields.  Individually,  quail  add  up  only  to  a 
few  ounces  of  flesh  and  feathers  but  their 
cheery  whistling,  the  way  they  explode 
skyward  when  flushed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  bring  out  the  best  in  men  and 
dogs  has  endeared  them  for  all  time. 
Among  hunters,  the  bobwhite  quail  is  a 
prince  of  upland  game  birds. 

Quail  are  not  as  plentiful  in  the  Deep 
South  as  they  once  were.  Passage  of  time 
and  the  agricultural  revolution  that 
brought  an  end  to  tenant  farming, 
fencerows,  diversified  crops,  and 
abundant  habitat  put  quail  populations  in 
a  downward  spiral  and  they  haven't  quite 
recovered. 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks  who  think  that 
today's  quail  populations  are  about  static. 
Clean  farming,  use  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides,  and  widespread  planting  of 
relatively  new  money  crops,  all  took  their 
toll  of  quail  populations.  Habitat  programs 
fostered  by  the  commission  have  helped 
in  recent  years  and,  fortunately,  the 
downward  spiral  has  been  stopped. 

It  is  true  that  the  days  of  countless 
thousands  of  small-acreage 
sharecroppers'  farms,  fringed  with 
honeysuckle  hedgerows  and  blackberry 
brier  patches  have  virtually  vanished  from 
the  scene.  It  was  around  those  small, 
weathered,  wooden  homes  that  quail 
hunting  was  once  at  its  best.  It  was  then 
that  quail  was  relegated  to  "prince.'' 

One  is  certain  now  to  hear  that  this 
prince  is  lord  over  a  diminishing  domain. 
Even  so,  there  is  much  fine  quail  hunting 
to  be  found  in  the  state  and  some  folks  are 
at  work  to  improve  it.  Present  quail 
populations  are  hinged  somewhat  to 
climatic  conditions  and  availability  of  food 
and  cover.  There  will  be  good  years  and 
there  will  be  years  when  reproduction  is 
not  as  good  as  it  could  have  been. 

In  recent  times  the  number  of  hunters 
has  remained  about  the  same.  Statistics 
are  interesting  but  are  a  poor  way  of 
measuring  the  keen  sport  that  goes  into 
hunting  quail.  Any  day  after  quail  is  a 
companionable  day  afield  and  brings 
about  the  ultimate  in  coordination 
between  hunters  and  highly  trained  dogs. 
There's  something  about  following 


pointers,  setters,  and  other  pointing  dogs 
that  gets  into  a  man's  blood. 

Bird  dogs  will  work  an  area 
methodically,  casting  for  scent  as  they 
race  from  spot  to  spot.  Full  appreciation 
for  generations  of  breeding  comes  when  a 
dog  winds  birds  and  points.  With  foot 
cocked  and  muscles  quivering,  the  dog 
literally  freezes. 

If  the  birds  are  nailed  down  it  is  up  to  the 
hunters  to  move  in  and  flush  them.  This  is 
when  a  covey  literally  explodes  and  quail 
rise  with  whirring  wings  that  shatter  the 
stillness  for  a  moment  that  can  never  be 
erased  from  memory. 

Watching  one  dog  honor  the  find  of 
another  is  part  of  the  keen  enjoyment. 
This  teamwork  is  inherent  in  carefully  bred 
quail  dogs.  Add  a  brisk  autumn  wind,  the 
friendly  sight  of  frost-burned  fields  and 
coverts,  plenty  of  good  conversation 
about  dogs,  guns  and  quail,  and  you  have 
the  prime  ingredients  for  a  satisfying  day 
afield. 

That's  quail  hunting  in  Louisiana  today. 
And  there  isn't  a  bird  hunter  alive  who 
doesn't  hope  there  will  be  some  of  it  left  for 
many  years  to  come.  _j£_ 


Quail  can  bring  out  the  best  in  bird 
dogs.  Left,  lack  Roush  of  Lake  Charles 
admires  a  quail  that  was  just  bagged. 
Below,  the  big  moment  in  quail  hunting 
comes  when  dog  locates  covey  and 
hunter  moves  in  for  the  'Hush." 
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By  Julia  Murcluson. 
PKotografliy  by  Lloyd.  Potssenot 


ljaybreak  —  the  hunter's  time  of  day. 
And  it  is  never  more  thrilling  than  on  the 
morning  of  a  rabbit  hunt,  when  first  sun- 
light creeps  over  treetops  and  dogs  yelp 
with  excitement  to  be  let  out  of  the  truck. 

In  chilly,  predawn  hours,  hunters  are 
warmed  by  steaming  coffee  and  anticipa- 
tion of  the  hunt.  The  atmosphere  is  jovial. 

"Why,  your  dog  could  run  all  day  in  the 
shade  of  a  sapling!"  I  heard  one  hunter 
tease  another  in  a  cafe  where  we  stopped 
for  beakfast  prior  to  a  recent  rabbit  trip. 

As  I  sipped  my  coffee  that  cold  morning, 
I  wondered  how  many  rabbits  would  be 
bagged  that  day.  I  knew  that  by  the  end  of 
the  hunt,  at  least  some  of  us  would  return 
home  with  meat  for  the  freezer.  Others, 
however,  would  leave  the  woods  empty- 
handed  —  outsmarted  by  the  wily  rabbit! 
There  has  to  be  a  key  to  successful  rabbit 
hunting. 

After  we  were  in  the  woods,  I  asked  one 
member  of  our  party  how  he  consistently 
was  able  to  take  the  limit  and  he  gave  me 
some  interesting  tips.  He  pointed  to  the 
thick  briars  and  remarked  that  we  were 
walking  through  good  rabbit  country.  He 
said  the  main  thing  to  look  for  is  brush 
piles  and  beds  around  edges  of  briar 
patches  and  thickets.  This  is  "cover,"  and 
the  rabbit's  main  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments and  predators,  including  almost 
any  meat-eater  from  snakes  to  hawks. 

Cover  also  is  a  place  to  rest  when  being 
pursued  and  a  safe  place  to  build  nests, 
which  consist  of  depressions  in  the  earth 
filled  with  grasses  and  rabbit  hair.  Rabbits 
love  thick  pine  straw,  especially  at  the 
base  of  trees,  and  thickly  wooded  ridges 
because  the  resting  places  remain  dry 
and  easy  to  travel.  When  hiding,  rabbits 
blend  so  much  with  the  foliage  they  are 
almost  impossible  to  see.  Louisiana  has 
an  abundance  of  bunnies  because  its  var- 
ied terrain  offers  plenty  of  suitable  habitat 
—  from  dry,  upland  cultivated  areas  to 
piney  woods  to  hardwood  bottomlands  to 
coastal  marshes. 

Brer  Rabbit  is  not  hard  to  please  so  long 
as  he  has  two  essential  things  —  food  and 
cover.  Rabbit  food  is  no  problem  since 
any  green  vegetation,  especially  grasses 
and  succulents  growing  near  the  ground, 
provides  adequate  diet.  During  leaner 
months  when  frost  kills  much  of  the 
ground  cover  and  farmer's  crops,  small 
twigs  will  even  suffice. 

Besides  being  familiar  with  food  and 
cover,  good  hunters  always  know  about 
the  two  types  of  rabbits  prevalent  in 
Louisiana:  the  cottontail  and  the  swamp 
rabbit. 

The  cottontail,  found  throughout  the 
state  except  in  the  marsh,  is  more  hunted 
in  North  America  than  any  other  animal.  It 
has  escaped  extinction  because  it  is  so 
prolific  —  several  litters  are  born  each 
year  with  about  four  bunnies  to  each  litter. 


"If  you  wanna  outsmart  oP  wily  rabbit,  all  you  gotta 
do  is  locate  the  thickest  brush  pile  you  ever  saw, 
bring  along  your  best  beagle,  and  be  a  crack  shot  .  .  .' 


Breeding  begins  by  approximately  age  six 
months.  In  the  southern  regions  where  it  is 
warm,  young  are  born  all  year;  in  colder 
northern  regions,  young  are  seldom  born 
during  winter.  Distinctive  characteristic  is 
the  short,  bushy  tail  which  shows  white 
underneath  when  he  runs.  Both  sexes 
have  reddish  brown  coats  with  gray  flanks 
and  white  undersides. 

When  frightened  the  cottontail  relies  on 
hiding  rather  than  running,  after  one  initial 
swift  spurt.  When  closely  pursued,  he  will 
often  run  into  abandoned  holes  or  brush 
piles.  His  hiding  place  will  usually  have 
two  exits  —  one  to  observe  the  enemy's 
approach,  the  other  to  escape.  When 
scared,  the  adult  often  squeals  or  beats 
out  a  warning  to  others  by  thumping  on  the 
ground  with  his  hind  feet.  Of  his  senses, 
his  sight  is  best  because  his  eyes  are 
positioned  so  he  can  see  to  the  front,  both 
sides,  and  partially  to  the  rear  without 
moving  his  head. 

The  swamp  rabbit,  also  known  as  a 
marsh  rabbit  or  a  canecutter,  is  the  only 
species  which  lives  along  water.  He  is 
found  in  large  wooded  areas,  especially 
along  bottomland  hardwood  streams,  all 
over  coastal  marshes,  and  in  sugarcane 
regions.  The  swamp  rabbit  is  larger  and 
darker  colored  than  the  cottontail.  Distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  the  webbed  hind 
feet  which  make  him  a  good  swimmer.  To 
escape  he  will  head  for  water  and  lie  to- 
tally submerged  except  for  his  nose. 
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Since  they  swim  slowly  a  dog  can  easily 
overtake  them,  but  when  they  hide  under 
a  bush  or  clump  of  debris  they  are  very 
difficult  to  see.  As  with  the  cottontail,  sev- 
eral litters  are  born  each  year  but  the  lit- 
ters are  somewhat  smaller  with  the  aver- 
age number  being  three. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  hunt  rabbits? 
January  and  February  are  the  peak  hunt- 
ing months.  It  is  cool,  most  foliage  is  dead, 
it  is  easier  for  dogs  to  pick  up  the  scent, 
and  easier  for  the  hunter  to  see  his  target. 
There  are  fewer  snakes  out  in  cold 
weather  which  is  safer  for  hunter  and  dog 
stalking  through  thick  brush  where  snakes 
hide.  On  cold  days,  dogs  have  more 
energy  and  don't  tire  as  quickly,  allowing 
them  to  cover  more  area. 

The  best  time  of  day  to  hunt  rabbits  is 
early  morning.  Rabbits  feed  at  night  and 
leave  trails  at  dawn  as  they  travel  to  their 
nests  to  bed  down  for  the  day.  Dampness 
from  dew  or  frost  makes  it  easy  for  the 
dogs  to  follow  the  scent.  During  later 
morning  when  the  moisture  is  dried  by  the 
sun,  the  dogs  lose  the  scent.  As  one 
hunter  noted,  the  ground  had  dried  so 
much  by  mid-morning  that  the  dogs  could 
no  longer  pick  up  the  trails.  "They  was 
runnin'  real  good  and  they  just  quit  on  us," 
he  commented. 

What  is  the  best  technique  for  hunting 
rabbits?  Most  successful  hunters  rely  on 
good  dogs  and  a  quick  eye.  Although 
dogs  are  not  a  necessity,  they  certainly 
increase  your  chances  for  jumping  rabbits 
and  they  provide  excitement  during  the 
hunt.  Move  slowly  through  the  briars,  a 
short  distance  behind  the  dogs.  Give  them 
a  chance  to  cover  every  inch  —  some- 
times they  miss  a  trail  the  first  time  if  it  is 
too  dry  to  pick  up  the  scent.  Rabbits  will 
even  sit  tight  instead  of  running,  relying  on 
their  main  defense,  their  camouflage 
color.  Walking  slowly,  with  occasional 
stops,  gives  the  rabbit  time  to  get  nervous. 
Often  he  will  jump  out  in  front  of  you.  I  was 
told  of  one  incident  when  a  hunter  was  so 
startled  by  a  bunny  bounding  right  over  his 
boot  that  he  quickly  shot  —  only  to  hit  his 
own  foot! 

Once  the  chase  starts,  be  quiet  and  still 
and  stand  close  to  where  the  rabbit  was 
originally  jumped.  About  90%  of  the  time 
he  will  circle  back  when  being  trailed  by  a 
dog.  A  big  swamp  rabbit  will  sometimes 
take  dogs  1/4  to  1/2  mile  before  circling.  A 
cottontail  will  stay  in  a  smaller  area,  about 
two  acres,  and  usually  will  make  a  smaller 
circle. 

Field  dress  all  rabbits  killed  immediately 
to  preserve  the  meat.  To  do  this,  sever  the 
hide  and  muscle  from  throat  to  pelvis  and 
shake  the  entrails  out  with  a  swift,  down- 
ward motion.  Avoid  piercing  the  intestines 
and  the  rabbit  will  remain  fresh  until  you 
clean  him  later  in  the  day.  Store  the  meat 
in  a  cool  place. 


Prior  to  the  hunt,  the  successful  hunter 
looks  for  suitable  habitat  such  as  heavy 
clumps  of  briar  and  brush  or  piles  of  pine 
straw  at  the  base  of  pine  trees.  Other  rab- 
bit signs  are  tender  leaves  and  vegetation 
that  serve  as  food  although  cover  is  the 
primary  requirement  for  a  large  rabbit 
population.  Check  also  for  droppings 
along  the  edges  of  fields. 

As  to  guns,  shotguns  are  the  best  with 
the  20  and  12  gauges  being  the  most 
commonly  used.  Of  primary  importance  is 
a  short  barrel  which  is  easily  managed 
while  walking  through  thick  brush.  Rifles 
and  bows  are  used  only  by  expert 
marksmen  because  rabbits  are  so  swift. 
Rabbits  have  thin  skin  and  are  easily 
stopped  by  a  shotgun  blast.  Since  they 
are  so  fast,  it  is  important  to  have  a  wide 
pattern  —  71/2  or  8  shot  is  best.  Most  shots 
will  be  made  at  close  range,  usually  at 
least  within  fifteen  to  twenty  yards. 

To  spread  out  the  shot  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  widest  pattern,  use  an  open 
choke,  modified  choke,  or  improved  cylin- 
der gun. 

Though  camouflage  is  not  a  necessity, 
it  is  advisable.  Even  though  rabbits  are 
color  blind  they  easily  detect  movement 


In  the  end,  it  doesn't  matter  how  many 
rabbits  you  take  home  for  the  freezer 
...  (he  excitement  of  the  chase  is  what 
makes  the  sport  worthwhile. 


and  bright  colors  make  it  more  discerni- 
ble. Wear  two  pairs  of  pants  or  briar 
britches  and  a  long  sleeved  shirt  and  jac- 
ket as  protection  from  the  briars.  I  make 
this  recommendation  after  suffering 
through  a  multitude  of  scratches  myself 
from  wearing  blue  jeans. 

The  performance  of  the  beagles  pro- 
vides much  excitement  during  the  hunt. 
I'm  never  sure  who  enjoys  the  hunt  more, 
the  hunters  pursuing  the  barking  hounds 
or  the  dogs  racing  through  the  woods 
jumping  rabbits.  As  one  beagle  owner  re- 
marked, the  dogs  anticipate  the  hunting 
season  each  fall  as  winter  draws  near. 
"After  being  penned  up  all  summer,  you 
can  hear  them  barking  and  howling  for  five 
miles  at  the  first  hint  of  an  approaching 
cold  spell." 

Beagles  can  go  just  about  anywhere 
rabbits  can  go.  A  good  dog  that  will  stay  on 
the  trail,  and  not  so  fast  that  he  will  run  a 
rabbit  clean  out  the  parish,  is  a  real  boon 
for  a  successful  hunt.  One  good  jump  dog 
in  a  pack  is  a  necessity. 

Because  of  the  rabbit's  prolific  repro- 
duction cycle  rabbit  hunting  is  beneficial  in 
preventing  overpopulation  which  often  re- 
sults in  crop-damage  and  starvation. 
Rabbit  hunting  is  a  sport  which  tests  any 
hunter's  marksmanship  and  reflexes. 
Also,  rabbit  when  properly  cooked  can  be 
a  tasty  meal. 

Residents  of  the  Bayou  State  should 
take  advantage  of  the  abundant  rabbit 
population  to  enjoy  this  popular  sport.  The 
season  this  year  extends  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.    ^ 
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BAKED  REDFISH  CREOLE 

4  -  5  lb.  redfish 

2  onions,  minced 

1  green  pepper,  minced 

1  small  can  mushrooms,  chopped 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
2  tbsps.  olive  oil 

1  large  can  tomatoes 

1  can  tomato  sauce 

2  bay  leaves 

1  cup  white  wine 

Salt  and  cayenne  pepper 

Cook  onions,  pepper,  mushrooms,  and 
garlic  in  olive  oil  until  wilted.  Add  to- 
matoes, tomato  sauce,  bay  leaves  and 
simmer  for  about  30  minutes.  Season 
fish  well  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper. 
Place  in  baking  pan  and  add  wine.  Cover 
with  sauce  and  cook  approximately  30 
minutes  in  a  350°  oven.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  lemon  wedges. 

OYSTERS  EN  BROCHETTE 

30  oysters 
V*  lb.  bacon 
6  slices  toast 

Cut  bacon  strips  into  pieces  about  1  inch 
square.  Alternately  string  oysters  and 
bacon  on  6  steel  skewers,  being  careful 
to  run  skewers  through  hard  part  of  oys- 
ters. Place  skewers  across  a  narrow, 
deep  baking  pan  so  that  the  oysters  will 
hang  down  but  not  touch  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  Leave  a  space  between  the 
skewers.  Cook  in  a  very  hot  oven  (450  to 
475°)  for  5  minutes,  or  long  enough  to 
crisp  the  bacon.  Place  a  skewer  on  each 
slice  of  toast.  Pour  some  of  the  pan- 
juices  over  the  toast  and  serve  im- 
mediately. 


VENISON  CUTLETS 

Venison  steaks,  cut  thin 
Salt  and  cayenne  pepper 
Bread  crumbs 
V4  cup  shortening 
Currant  jelly 

Season  steaks  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
roll  in  bread  crumbs.  Melt  shortening  in 
skillet  and  fry  steaks  until  well  browned 
on  both  sides.  Place  on  a  hot  platter. 
Make  a  gravy  with  drippings  remaining 
in  pan  and  add  V*  cup  currant  jelly.  Pour 
over  steaks. 

WILD  DUCKS  AND  TURNIPS 

2  wild  ducks,  cut  in  pieces 

6  turnips,  quartered 

2  tbsps.  butter 

2  onions,  chopped 

1  bay  leaf 

1  tbsp.  flour 

Salt,  black  pepper,  and  cayenne  to  taste 

Clean  the  ducks,  and  cut  into  pieces  at 
the  joints.  Melt  butter  in  dutch  oven, 
and  as  it  melts  add  the  onions  and  cook 
until  wilted.  Add  the  ducks  and  cook 
slowly  until  brown.  Add  the  turnips  and 
the  sifted  flour,  stirring  constantly  until 
lightly  brown.  Add  bay  leaf  and  smother 
entire  mixture  for  15  minutes.  Then  add 
water  almost  to  cover  ducks  and  stir 
well.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  for  about 
one  half  hour  or  until  tender. 
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"WE  GET  LETTERS..." 


LIKES  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Dear  Mr.  Davis, 

Thank  you  for  your  articles  featured 
on  management  areas.  I  think  they  are 
great  places  to  hunt  and  are  safe.  Most  of 
my  hunting  is  done  on  Pass  Manchac, 
Point  Au  Chien',  Three  Rivers,  and  Red 
River.  More  people  should  be  encour- 
aged to  go  to  these  places  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fine  hunting  and  fishing. 
Thanks  again  for  the  efforts  you  and 
your  staff  have  put  forth  to  provide  a 
place  for  the  game  as  well  as  the  hunter. 
And  thanks  for  telling  us  about  it. 
With  appreciation, 
Keith  Richardson 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

You're  welcome.  It's  our  pleasure.         -ED 


BLIND  RIVER  CLEAN-UP 

Dear  Mr.  Angelle: 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  sportsmen 
who  use  Blind  River  and  its  tributaries 
when  I  say  a  sincere  "Thank  You"  for 
your  cooperation  in  cleaning  up  the 
river.  I  deeply  appreciate  you  taking  the 
time  to  listen  to  us. 

Sincerely, 

Leonce  A.  Haydel,  Sr. 

Gramercy,  Louisiana 


BOOST  FOR 
TURTLE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Dear  Mr.  Dennie, 

Our  research  program  at  Louisiana 
State  University  to  eradicate  salmonella 
in  the  baby  green  turtle  has  received  a 
new  three-year  grant  of  $71,000  from  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

During  the  1976,  1977,  and  1978  egg- 
laying  seasons,  large-scale  treatment 
programs  will  be  carried  on  at  turtle 
farms  in  southeastern  and  southwestern 
Louisiana.  Three  different  antibiotics 
will  be  tested  for  effectiveness  in 
eradicating  Arizona-salmonella  within 
the  egg.  In  the  last  egg-laying  season, 
200,000  eggs  were  treated  on  the  Pon- 
chatoula  turtle  farm,  and  out  of  1500 
hatchlings  checked  all  were  found  to  be 
100%  salmonella  free.  Those  not  treated 
were  100%  salmonella  carriers. 

We  hope  our  study  will  benefit 
Louisiana's  turtle  industry  which  up 
until  a  few  years  ago  brought  $8  million 
annually  to  the  state.  I  thought  some  of 
your  readers  would  be  interested  in  this 
important  program. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Ronald  J.  Siebeling 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Dear  Dr.  Siebeling, 

Thanks  for  keeping  us  informed.  Best  of 
luck  with  your  program.  -ED 

AGAINST  GATOR  HUNTING? 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  interested  in  receiving  informa- 
tion on  the  experimental  alligator  hunt- 
ing season.  I  am  completely  against  the 
hunting  of  alligators.  I  believe  that  any 
over-abundant  alligators  could  have 
been  relocated  to  areas  that  due  to  bad 
management  were  destroyed.  I  can  re- 
member seeing  alligators  sunning 
themselves  in  the  St.  Bernard  swamps 
where  I  used  to  duck  hunt.  Last  year  I 
didn't  see  a  one. 

Thank  you, 

Sgt.  Wilson  "Butch"  Land- 

reneau 

Chalmette,  Louisiana 


Dear  Sgt.  Landreneau, 

When  gator  populations  were  low  in  the 
mid-1950s,  Louisiana  moved  to  protect  them 
by  closing  the  season  completely.  Since  then 
the  coastal  marshes  have  become  knee-deep  in 
alligators  -  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
110,000  in  Cameron,  Calcasieu,  and  Vermil- 
ion Parishes  alone.  Several  controlled  har- 
vests have  been  held  in  these  parishes  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  we've  confirmed  what  we 
suspected  all  along  .  .  .  that  the  gator  is  a 
renewable  resource.  Alligators  can  be  a  prob- 
lem. More  than  a  hundred  nuisance  gators 
are  removed  from  cities  like  Baton  Rouge  and 
New  Orleans  each  year.  And  since  the  entire 
coastal  parishes  contain  over  300,000  gators, 
there  are  very  few  places  left  to  relocate  them 
where  they  aren't  already.  -ED 


THANKS  FOR  THE  MAG 

Dear  Mr.  Davis, 

The  whole  family  agrees  that  we  must 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tinuing excellence  of  the  Conser- 
vationist. We  range  in  age  from  14  to  the 
70's;  we  find  something  for  everyone  in 
its  pages. 

The  Sept.-Oct.,  1976  issue  tops  them 
all,  but  that's  what  we  say  each  time  a 
number  appears.  There  must  be  a  limit. 
The  Louisiana  literacy  rating  may  be 
among  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  but  the 
Conservationist  puts  us  at  the  top.  We 
are  very  proud  of  it. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  you  and  the 
Conservationist. 

Truly  yours, 
Fred  Kniffen 
(For  the  Family) 
Dept.  of  Geography 

&  Anthropology 
Louisiana  State  University 
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WATCH  OUT  FOR  HYDRILLA 


CALCASIEU  PRODUCING  OYSTERS  AGAIN 


Hydrilla  is  an  aquatic  plant.  It  normally  grows 
rooted  to  a  lake  bottom  and  spreads  by  sending  out 
runners.  But  all  too  often  stem  fragments  of  theplant 
are  picked  up  by  boats,  trailers,  live  wells,  bait 
buckets,  nets,  lures,  anchors,  and  other  outdoor 
equipment.  And  should  any  part  of  the  plant  be 
transported  to  an  hydrilla-free  waterway,  the  water- 
way won't  be  free  of  hydrilla  long! 

The  noxious  weed  is  more  serious  a  threat  to 
Louisiana  waters  than  any  other  aquatic  identified  to 
date.  It  can  make  practically  every  acre  of  freshwater 
in  the  state  useless  for  recreation,  and  can  lower 
habitat  value  for  fish,  waterfowl,  and  furbearers. 

You  can  help  stop  hydrilla.  Before  entering  or 
leaving  any  body  of  water,  clean  all  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion off  your  gear.  In  short,  don't  spread  the  weed! 
And  if  you  believe  you've  seen  hydrilla  in  a  lake, 
canal,  stream,  or  bayou,  contact  any  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  District  Office 
and  let  the  right  people  know  about  it  .  .  .  right 
away.  -Don  Lee 


After  a  recent  inspection  of  Calcasieu  Lake,  com- 
mission biologists  are  predicting  that  over  850,000 
sacks  of  harvestable  oysters  will  be  available  from 
the  lake  this  season,  doubling  the  quantity  available 
last  year. 

Calcasieu  Lake  has  a  rather  unique  oyster  story.  In 
1963,  levee  building  parallel  to  the  ship  channel  in 
the  lake  cut  off  water  circulation  to  oyster  producing 
areas  in  the  lake  east  of  the  channel  and  killed  off 
most  oyster  beds.  Production  east  of  the  channel 
dropped  from  over  160,000  sacks  in  1962  to  zero 
sacks  in  1965. 

But  since  1965,  however,  natural  forces  steadily 
eroded  levees  along  the  channel  and  increased  water 
circulation  in  the  lake.  Consequently,  oyster  produc- 
tion came  up ,  and  today  water  condition  in  the  lake  is 
near  what  it  was  before  1963. 

The  season  on  Calcasieu  runs  through  March  31 . 
Fishing  is  restricted  to  daylight  tonging  only,  limit  is 
15  sacks  per  boat  per  day,  and  the  three-inch  culling 
law  will  be  enforced.  —Harry  Schafer 


'WE  SOLEMNLY  SWEAR 


Some  stories  just  have  to  be  told. 

It  seems  that  V.  B.  Collura  of  Hammond  recently 
landed  a  26-pound  buffalo  fish  while  fishing  under 
the  railroad  bridge  in  the  channel  at  Pass  Manchac. 
But  that's  not  the  half  of  it! 

After  hooking  the  fish  and  pulling  it  aboard,  he 
noticed  a  second  hook  and  line  that  wasn't  his  in  the 
fish's  mouth.  So  pulling  slowly  and  deliberately, 
Collura  before  long  became  the  new  owner  of  a 
slightly  rusted,  muddy,  but  perfectly  good  rod  and 
reel  that  Lord  knows  how  long  had  been  dragged 
around  by  the  fish! 

Apparently,  some  unfortunate  angler  either  had 
left  his  rod  and  reel  unattended  at  the  wrong  time  or 
had  been  caught  unawares  and  lost  the  rig  over- 
board. Collura,  who  had  a  friend  fishing  nearby 
when  he  made  the  addition  to  his  tackle  locker, 
rushed  to  him  and  quickly  showed  him  the  fish  and 
the  rod  and  the  reel. 

"I  gotta  have  me  a  witness!"  he  pleaded  with  his 
buddy.  "Cuz  without  a  witness  ain't  nobody  gonna 
believe  this  fish  story!"  — Clany  Soileau 
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NUTRIA  NEMESIS! 


Louisiana's  nutria  trapping  industry,  which  last 
season  brought  the  state  nearly  $8.5  million,  is 
being  seriously  threatened  by  a  tiny  seed  no  bigger 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Produced  by  a  plant  scientifically  labeled  Bidens 
laevis  and  locally  called  "fouchet,"  the  seed  has  a 
barb  at  one  end  which  punctures  and  becomes  im- 
bedded in  the  nutria's  skin  when  theanimal  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  Most  punctures  become  infected, 
and  the  infections  leave  holes  in  the  skin.  Such  pelts 
are  worthless. 

The  plant  produces  a  brilliant  yellow  flower  and 
peak  blooming  month  is  October.  It  is  native  to 
Louisiana,  but  biologists  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine why  it  suddenly  began  growing  so  profusely. 
Obviously  it  is  spreading  at  a  rapid  rate  —  this  is  the 
first  year  it's  been  seen  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River.  It  has  caused  thousands  of  acres  along  the 
coast  to  be  abandoned  to  trapping. 

Commission  biologists  from  the  Refuge,  Fur,  and 
Hyacinth  Control  divisions  currently  are  studying  the 
plants  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  control  them  .  .  . 
and  protect  the  nutria.  — Alan  Ensminger 


GREATER 


The  greater  amberjack  (Seriola 
dumerili),  a  fish  that  has  thrilled  and 
tormented  many  an  offshore  angler,  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
Atlantic  amberjacks. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  family  Caran- 
gidae  which  includes  the  jacks,  scads, 
threadfins,  lookdowns,  pompanos,  and 
leatherjackets.  Many  species  in  this  fam- 
ily are  strong  swimmers  and  make  excel- 
lent sport,  especially  on  light  tackle. 
Some  are  commercially  important;  some 
are  excellent  eating;  some  are  poor. 

The  greater  amberjack  is  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  eastern 
Atlantic  it  is  found  from  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean;  in 
the  western  Atlantic  it  ranges  from  New 
England  to  Brazil,  including  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  has  also  been  caught  on  the 
Great  Bahama  Bank. 

Life  history  of  the  fish  has  not  been 
studied  adequately.  Apparently  spawn- 
ing takes  place  in  offshore  oceanic  waters 


AMBERJACK 


because  even  the  smallest  known  jacks 
have  been  taken  there.  The  "amber"  (as 
he  is  most  often  called)  takes  up  resi- 
dence in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  around  such 
cover  as  sunken  ships,  oil  rigs,  and  reefs, 
obviously  attracted  there  by  the  smaller 
fish  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  state's  sportsfishermen  pursue 
the  amberjack  year  'round  by  sallfishing. 
In  Louisiana,  using  a  live  pinfish,  small 
red  snapper,  or  even  a  baby  amberjack 
around  an  oil  rig  has  proven  most  effec- 
tive. The  baitfish  is  allowed  to  sink  freely 
under  the  weight  of  a  sinker.  In  the 
Bahamas,  amberjack  have  been  caught 
on  the  bottom  with  cut  bait  at  depths  up 
to  250  fathoms. 

Fishing  techniques  vary,  but  for  the 
big  ambers  even  the  heaviest  monofila- 
ment and  best  set  drags  usually  result  in 
snapped  line.  To  land  a  big  one  it  is  often 
best  to  cast  off  from  the  rig  and  take  on 


the  fish  in  open  water,  if  there's  time. 

Amberjacks  aren't  leapers,  but  their 
power  runs  and  fierce  strength  makes 
catching  one  a  memorable  experience. 
They  put  on  a  dogged  fight  and  a  favorite 
tactic  is  to  bull  their  way  back  under  a  rig 
and  shred  the  line  in  barnacles  that  cover 
the  steel  supports.  Such  moments  are 
frustrating,  like  having  a  line  that  feels  as 
if  it's  hooked  onto  a  freight  train  sud- 
denly go  slack. 

Average-sized  amberjacks  run  from  20 
to  40  pounds,  although  one  fish  has  been 
recorded  that  weighed  177  pounds.  The 
official  state  record  was  taken  in  August 
of  1975  by  Milton  J.  Mouton  and  weighed 
106  pounds  12  ounces.  World  record  was 
caught  near  Bermuda  in  1964  and 
weighed  149  pounds. 

The  greater  amberjack,  although  not 
acclaimed  a  gourmet  fish,  does  make  fine 
eating  fried,  baked,  or  barbecued.  Just  a 
few  big  ones  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  a  successful  fishing  trip. 
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